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APPENDIX 

§ 6a. Crete. Before any systematic excavations in Crete 
were possible, it had been suggested by various authorities that 
the centre of the early civilisation of which sporadic examples 
bad been found in Greece and in some of the Aegean Islands 
would be found in the ancient realm of Minos. The recent 
establishment of Cretan autonomy has given opportunities of 
which the archaeologists have not been slow to avail themselves, 
and many sites in Crete have now been explored, above all the 
two great palaces of Cnossus (by Mr. Arthur Evans) and 
Phaestus (by Dr. Halbherr). The results of these excavations 
have not indeed any very direct relation to the history of Greek 
sculpture, as defined in this volume ; but the objects which they 
have brought to light and the discussions to which they have 
given rise have yielded much evidence as to the early civilisa- 
tion and art of the Aegean, and as to the relations of its peoples 
to one another and to the older civilisations of the East. And 
the actual works of art that have been found show far more 
completely than could be inferred from the discoveries made at 
Mycenae and elsewhere in Greece itself the level of artistic 
attainment that had been reached in the Aegean region some 
thousand years, and even two thousand years, before the rise of 
what we know as Greek sculpture. 

It is evidently impossible to give here even the barest sketch 
of the civilisation and art of which Crete was the chief centre. 
Architecture, pottery, and decorative art generally have left 
numerous remains, which must be studied together in order that 
each may be understood. But the results of such study, so far 
as they can at present be gathered, may be summarised as 
follows. As early as the third millennium before our era there 
existed a sort of confederation of the peoples surrounding the 
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eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, and these people also had 
international relations with Egypt and with other nations of the 
East. The rise of their art can be traced, mainly by the help of 
pottery, in Melos, 1 and more especially in Crete. 2 It is not 
identical with what is commonly known in Greece as Mycenaean, 
though it shows many similarities to it both in motives and 
technique ; the Mycenaean art of Greece may indeed be regarded 
as a later local branch of this earlier and more widely spread art 
of Crete and the Aegean. It need, therefore, no longer be 
regarded as an isolated phenomenon, a strange outburst of 
artistic activity, of which the affinities are obscure and the origin 
unknown. On the other hand, the history of the Mycenaean 
civilisation in Greece itself, and especially on the mainland, still 
remains obscure; but so far as can be gathered from the 
evidence at present available, it would appear that the rich 
artistic production which we find at Mycenae, Sparta, and else- 
where was not indeed, as was once supposed, the work of 
extraneous artists, but owed its origin in a great degree to the 
islands. The chieftains for whom it was made — very probably 
the traditional heroes of Homer — may probably have been 
conquerors coming from the north ; they may represent the first 
wave of the immigrants from that direction who came in greater 
force at the Dorian invasion. However this may be, the art 
which decorated their palaces neither came in with them, nor 
altogether departed with them. Its continuation, especially in 
purely decorative work, is attested both on the islands and on 
the mainland, and so offered both a basis of form and a training 
in execution which were invaluable as a preparation for the 
more national Hellenic art that was later to arise among the 
same people. 

As regards actual works of sculpture of this early period 
that have been discovered in recent years, both Crete and 
Greece itself have yielded some examples. There are a few 
statuettes in lead, bronze, ivory, or other materials, which 
do not, however, add very much to our notion of the art 
that could produce such masterpieces as the Vapbio cups. 
Several of the figures resemble the men on those cups, 
not only in dress, but also in their exaggerated slimness of 
proportions and in the peculiar way in which the sinews are 

1 See excavations at Phylakopi. 
2 See British School Annual and Monumenti Antichi. 
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indicated by lines drawn along the limbs. The most remarkable 
of Cretan discoveries of this kind have been the coloured reliefs 
in plaster (gesso duro) from the palace at Cnossus. These 
cannot, indeed, be altogether separated from the frescoes of the 
same palace, which, as works of painting, do not come within 
our present scope ; but in their use of relief in inferior material 
as a basis for painting they offer a curious analogy to the 
coloured reliefs in rough limestone which we find in Athens some 
thousand years later ; we even see some resemblances in model- 
ling, as in the same peculiar emphasis of the sinews. It is 
evident that, with such an interval of time, we cannot look for 
any continuous or direct influence of the one on the other. 
Some of the resemblances are probably due mainly to similarity 
of materials and technique ; but it is possible that there may 
also have survived through the interval some artistic traditions 
or tendencies that preserved, in the new growth of sculpture, 
some of the distinctive features of the old decorative work. As 
to subject, some of the Cretan reliefs represent scenes from bull- 
fights, reminding us of the Vaphio cups or of the Tiryns fresco ; 
there is one particularly fine head of a bull in low relief, which 
probably comes from such a scene. Others represent processions 
of courtiers or officials, or people bearing offerings, such as 
remind one of the decoration of Egyptian or oriental walls ; but 
here too there are some curious analogies to similar subjects on 
early Greek decorative reliefs. The new evidence, on the whole, 
confirms the impression made on us by the old. The civilisation 
and the art of which we see the finest products in Crete or at 
Myeenae left behind it many traditions and survivals, but it 
was not, by any direct inheritance, continued in the art of 
Greece in the historical age. And the more we wonder at the 
barbaric splendour of these early kings, the more we become 
convinced that the art which they fostered had few, if any, of 
the essential characteristics that distinguish Hellenic sculpture. 
Such common features as we notice are just those that are 
present in archaic art of historic Greece, but are gradually 
eliminated by its progress to a more perfect development. 

§ 21a. The Naxians were well known in early Greece as 
carvers of the marble which distinguished their island as well 
as the neighbouring island of Paros; and some of the colossal 
works which they began may still be seen unfinished in the 
quarries where they were cut. One of the most famous of their 
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Fig. 131.— Sphinx dedicated by the Naxians (Fouilles de Delphes, II. v.). 
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dedications was the colossal Apollo at Delos. At the rival shrine 
of Delphi they also set up one of the most conspicuous of all 
the monuments, and this has happily been recovered in an almost 
complete state by the French excavators. It consists of a 
colossal sphinx, mounted on an Ionic column of peculiar early 
form ; this was placed just above the rock of the Sibyl, in front 
of the platform on which the temple stood. The sphinx, to 
which we are accustomed as a symbol over a tomb, is doubt- 
less meant here as an allusion to the oracle. The statue itself 
offers another example of an attempt we have seen already in 
various works of archaic art — the attempt to reproduce in marble 
on a large scale a motive taken from minute decorative art. 
And here, because the scale is colossal, the process is more 
difficult and its defects are more conspicuous. We see, as in a 
small bronze, the back-curved wings, the indication of plumage 
on them and on the breast, and other conventional features of the 
smaller treatment. But the large scale of the face has evidently 
been too much for the sculptor. Here, as in the Hera of 
Olympia, we see the thin waves of hair over the forehead, the 
flat eye-balls with merely incised lids, the straight mouth with 
thin lips, and the blankness of expression which contrasts strongly 
with the exaggerated grimace of many archaic faces. It is the 
same timid, indecisive style that we have seen elsewhere in 
works associated with Sainos and with Boeotia ; it is instructive 
to find another example belonging to Naxos, for it shows us 
that the early Attic series of female statues, which are by many 
associated with influence from the islands, and especially from 
Chios, by no means represents a style that is characteristic of 
the Aegean islands. But, apart from its defects of detail, the 
boldness of design of this sphinx on its lofty column shows us 
the vigour of the Naxian sculptors, who did not shrink from 
the great difficulties of execution and transport which a work 
on such a scale must imply. 

§ 22a. The excavations of Delphi have brought to light many 
interesting remains of Peloponnesian art, among which those 
that concern us most, as supplying valuable evidence for the 
history of sculpture, are the metopes of the Treasury dedicated 
by the Sicyonians, and two early nude statues of " Apollo," more 
than life-size, signed by an Argive sculptor. Both architectural 
sculptures and independent statues of the " Apollo " type have 
hitherto been but scantily represented from this region at so 
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early a period. The Sicyonian Treasury was in ancient times 
the first to meet the eye of a visitor to Delphi as he advanced 
up the Sacred Way. Its foundations, in rough limestone (poros), 
are still to be seen. The remains of sculptural metopes found 
beside them may belong either to the partly extant building or 
to a still earlier one, of which the architectural members are 
built into the extant foundations; this latter is perhaps the more 
probable theory, since it explains the good preservation of the 
surface and the remains of colour by suggesting that the 
sculptures only remained a short time on the building before 
it was superseded. In any case the metopes are among the 
earliest architectural sculptures we possess, and date from the 
earlier part of the sixth century B.c. We have noticed in other 
cases the way in which the designs of metopes in stone were 
borrowed from small decorative panels in bronze. Here the 
technique suggests another comparison ; the figures are coloured 
in a more or less conventional manner, while the background is 
left plain, in the natural brown colour of the stone ; and the 
effect produced must have been very similar to that of the 
figures painted on Corinthian or Sicyonian vases approximately 
contemporary with the Treasury. The relief is bold, but there 
is not much of that refinement of detail which we see later in the 
athletic art of the same region. The subjects are such as we 
see on some other early metopes, such as those of Selinus. 
The relief of Europa on the bull (Fig. 132) is common to both 
(cf. Fig. 22), and is not dissimilar in treatment, though the 
Sicyonian work has not the same delicacy of incised lines which we 
were in the Selinus metopes inclined to attribute to the influence 
of metal- work ; single decorative types are not common on 
metopes; such a figure of a boar on the Sicyonian Treasury 
reminds us of the Selinus sphinx, as well as of subjects common 
on vases. The two most interesting of the series represent 
mythological scenes ; in one of them we see the ship Argo, with 
the two Dioscuri seated on horseback in front of it. On its 
deck stand two musicians, Orpheus and another, who are mere 
repetitions of the musician type with which we are familiar on 
primitive statuettes from Rhodes, Cyprus, Naucratis, and else- 
where. The other (Fig. 133) is a more ambitious and com- 
plicated composition ; in it we see a group of three warriors, 
each carrying javelins over his shoulder, guiding along a drove 
of cattle, who are kept in their course by other javelins held 
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Fio. 132.— Europa on the Bull. 



Fio. 133.— Return from a raid. 
Metopes of Sicyonian Treasury (Fouilles de belphes, II. iii. and iv.). 
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horizontally. The names of the heroes, Castor, Polydeuces, and 
Idas, were painted on the stone, and could still be deciphered 
when the reliefs were discovered. A curious feature in the 
work is the way in which the heads of the cattle in front are 
turned to face the spectator, though the bodies are in profile ; 
and in this way, just as in the Selinus Gorgon (Fig. 21), 
the primitive sculptor has enabled himself to profit by the 
decoratively familiar type of the bucranium. We see here 
again how he guides himself as far as he can by familiar types 
or designs; but there is considerable freshness and originality 
in some of the compositions. We do not, on the other hand, 
see anything as yet of that specialisation in athletic sculpture 
which soon after marked the Sicyonian school ; at present the 
devices which it uses would strike us as equally appropriate if 
we had met them in Sicily, or even in Ionia. In the Argive 
statues, on the other hand, we have fine early examples of a 
type in which the Argive sculptors later won their chief 
distinction. The two are a pair, very similar in workmanship ; 
they reproduce the well-known type in its simplest form. They 
are of very massive and heavy build, and very square in shape, 
and the outlines and contours of muscles, and especially the line 
of the false ribs, are indicated by clearly incised lines. Beyond 
the bold blocking out, there is very little detail in the modelling, 
except about the knee, where, as often in early sculpture, the 
artist has done his best to indicate the bone and muscles round 
the knee-cap. The heads are large, the faces inexpressive, the 
eyes large and flat. It is a long course of development that 
leads from such figures as these up to the Apollo of Tenea 
or the Ligourio bronze ; but it is valuable to have earlier 
examples of which the Argive origin cannot be contested. 

§ 24a. The early sculptures of the Attic artists, which were 
discovered in great abundance in the excavations of the Athenian 
Acropolis, have received further accessions from the discoveries 
made at Delphi. These belong to two buildings, the temple of 
Apollo and the Treasury of the Athenians. The story is a well- 
known one, how the exiled Alcmaeonidae undertook to rebuild 
the temple at Delphi of limestone (poros), and were better than 
their word by building the east front of Parian marble. 1 The 
temple which^ they thus built has almost entirely disappeared, 

1 The two pediments made by Praxias, the pupil of Calamis, cannot have been 
contemporary with this temple, nor with the later one which is still extant. 
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Fia. 134.— Statue by an Argive sculptor (Fouittes de Ddphes, II. i.). 
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but enough architectural fragments have been found to prove the 
truth of the story, and, together with them, portions of the 
pedimental sculptures and of the acroteria. These sculptures, 
which are for the most part very fragmentary, are chiefly of 
interest from their resemblance, both in subjects and treatment, 
to the architectural sculptures made at the same time in Athens 
for Pisistratus. We find here again winged figures of Victory as 
acroteria; groups of beasts, panthers and stags among others, 
form the marble front, and portions of a gigantomachy in lime- 
stone form the west pediment. All these find an analogy in the 
groups discovered in the Acropolis, and seem to show that the 
exiled Alcmaeonidae must have kept in touch with the progress 
of art in Athens, and that they must have summoued to assist 
them in their enterprise at Delphi some of the same artists who 
were working for the beautification of their native city. 

While the early temple of Apollo at Delphi testified to the 
munificence of an Athenian family and to the skill of the 
sculptors they summoned from Athens, the Treasury of the 
Athenians was the characteristic monument of the glory of the 
Athenian people. It was dedicated from the spoils of Marathon, 
and must have been erected immediately after the battle. It 
was situated just above the first turn in the Sacred Way, facing 
almost directly the open space below the terrace of the temple ; 
and this terrace was masked in front by the portico of the 
Athenians, another monument, of somewhat uncertain date, 
commemorating an Athenian victory. The sculptures of the 
Treasury consisted of a series of metopes placed all round the 
building — on the north side, in all probability, the labours of 
Theseus, on the other three those of Heracles. The series has 
been almost completely recovered, though many of the metopes 
are in a fragmentary condition. The way in which the subjects 
are treated suggests at once a comparison with contemporary 
vases, as was the case with the Sicyonian metopes ; but here the 
comparison is with the finest Attic vases of the severe red-figured 
style, and we see in the sculptures a delicacy and precision of 
work that stands even such a test. The exploits of Theseus are 
well known to us on the vases. In the metope here selected for 
illustration we see the boyish hero standing before his patron 
goddess Athena, in a group which reminds us irresistibly of the 
beautiful vase of the potter Euphronios, representing the 
presentation of Theseus to Amphitrite by Athena. In both alike 
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Fia. 135.— Athena and Theseus. 



Fia. 136.— Heracles and the Stag. 
Metopes of Athenian Treasury (FouUles de Delphes, If. xxxviii. and xli.). 
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we see a slight, boyish form, clad in a short light chiton of wavy 
texture, which contrasts with the rich drapery of the goddess. 
In other metopes we see his struggles with the various robbers 
and monsters who beset his road from Troezen to Athens ; they 
represent the young athlete and wrestler much as on the Attic 
vases, and anticipate, in a sense, the treatment of similar subjects 
in the age of Pericles. But they belong to the sphere of delicate 
and decorative art, such as we see also in the decorative bronzes 
of the Acropolis, rather than to the vigorous athletic school 
which we meet later in the metopes of the Parthenon and the 
Theseum. The same criticism applies to the larger series which 
represents the labours of Heracles. Here one of the finest, in 
execution as well as preservation, is that which represents the 
capture of the stag (Fig. 136). The strained and angular position 
of the hero, the clear-cut outline of his muscles, especially on 
the front of the body, even his chlamys and weapons hung on a 
bush beside him, all find their counterparts in the red-figured 
Attic vases. In another case, indeed, that of Geryon, the 
composition suited to an elongated field on a vase is curiously 
ill adapted to the metope form ; Heracles is in one metope, and 
Geryon in the next, as on the Theseum ; while the cattle, which 
serve merely as accessories to fill the rest of the field, are here 
actually spread over several metopes. 

It is not from Delphi alone that our information as to early 
Attic sculpture has received accessions. There have also been 
some isolated finds in Attica itself in recent years, among which 
perhaps the most interesting is a male statue set up over a tomb, 
in good preservation. 1 This statue is remarkable for its close 
resemblance to one of the female figures from the Acropolis (Fig. 
28) ; it has the same pointed angles and upward-sloping lines of 
eyes and lips, the same long and rather sharp nose, even the 
same curious flame-like treatment of the hair above the fore- 
head. It seems as if it must be the work of the same hand ; 
and, if so, it shows us that the sculptors who made the richly 
draped female statues on the Acropolis did not restrict them- 
selves to this type, but made nude male figures also. The body 
and limbs are finished with delicacy, and with a tendency to 
slope in the main lines similar to that we see in the face ; the 
level of execution is nearly on a level with that of the Apollo of 
Tenea, and suggests similar influences. For the Apollo of Tenea, 

1 Found near Chasia. 'E#. 'A/>x. 1902, PI. III., IV. 
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though found in the Peloponnese, shows no anticipation of the 
Argive severity, nor does the new Apollo from Attica show any 
foretaste of the athletic vigour of the Tyrannicides. Both alike 
belong to the later examples of the -conventional type, which 
was gradually being refined and improved in detail, but had not 
yet given way to a more direct and independent advance in 
invention and in observation of nature. 

§ 27a. Among the buildings discovered in the excavations 
of Delphi, none is more remarkable than the treasury which 
comes next above that of the Sicyonians on the Sacred Way. 
It can be restored almost completely, and is an architectural 
gem ; its rich and delicate mouldings, carved in Parian marble, 
are worthy to be compared with the Erechtheum itself ; in their 
design and bold projection they have more resemblance to the 
"Sarcophagus of the Satrap " from Sidon, which is, almost 
certainly, a work of Ionic art. The Treasury contains in itself a 
whole gallery of sculpture, in the caryatids that stood " in antis " 
in its front, in the groups that filled its western pediment, and 
in the continuous frieze that was set round all four sides of the 
building. When this treasury was first discovered, it was 
named the Treasury of the Siphnians, which is described by 
Pausanias as coming next after that of the Sicyonians ; and it is 
by no means certain that this name is wrong. But the French 
excavators, who speak with most authority about the question, 
have more recently preferred to identify it with the Treasury of 
the Cnidians. The evidence for and against the identification is 
somewhat doubtful and complicated, and it is impossible here 
to discuss the matter; but it will be wiser not to draw any 
inferences from either theory. The building was in the form of 
a little temple facing the west, where there was a small platform 
in front of it, accessible from the Sacred Way. The two 
"Maidens" who serve as caryatids on this front are typical 
examples of the richly draped female type with which we are 
already familiar, but rather resembling the ordinary Ionic style, 
as we see it in Delos and elsewhere, than the series of figures 
from the Athenian Acropolis; a peculiar feature is the rich 
basket-like head-dress, or polos, which serves as a capital to 
these human columns, and is decorated with minute figured 
designs. 

The pediment is of very peculiar construction ; the lower 
part of its figures is in high relief, but behind the upper 
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part of them the background is completely cut away, so that 
they stand out as if completely in the round against the dark 
hollow. Yet the technique is not that of sculpture in . the 
round, but of a kind which we find not uncommonly in early 
sculpture in high relief ; the front surface is nearly flat, details 
being indicated upon it only by shallow incision ; and then the 
outlines are cut into the requisite depth with little, if any, 
attempt at modelling. The subject of the pediment is the 
struggle between Heracles and Apollo for the Tripod — a subject 
common on early vases ; but it is not treated in the most usual 
manner. In the middle is Athena, evidently as conciliator or 
arbitress ; on the right is Heracles, on the left Apollo, who is 
held back by Artemis. These four figures form the central 
group. It is framed on either side by a chariot — a device for 
separating the central from the subsidiary figures, and easing 
the transition, which we find afterwards applied with greater skill 
in the pediments of the Olympian temple and of the Parthenon. 
But in this case both chariots are facing in the same direction ; 
and as almost all the figures are advancing to the right also, 
the result is a processional scheme such as is ill adapted to a 
pediment, and is more suitable to a continuous frieze. It is 
inconsistent with that concentration of interest, both sides tend- 
ing towards the centre, which we find in all the most successful 
pedimental compositions. The work is, in fact, experimental in 
many ways ; and the result of the experiment was not such as to 
encourage repetition or imitation. 

The frieze, which goes in a continuous band round all four 
sides of the building, shows much diversity both in subject 
and style ; it is, indeed, more like a gallery of reliefs than one 
consistent composition. On the west front the subject is the 
apotheosis of Heracles, on his marriage with Hebe ; both bride 
and bridegroom are being conducted to Olympus in their 
chariots, and Hebe is just alighting from hers ; Athena and Hermes 
conduct the procession, and the rest of the gods were doubtless 
present. Here the work throughout is more pleasing and 
delicate than in the pediment, but is equally flat in the front, 
and deficient in modelling where the outlines are cut in, deep 
and straight, to the background. Much the same character of 
relief may be seen on the south side, where the subject again 
involves a procession of chariots and people on foot or horse- 
back. In the chariots are heroes carrying off maidens, while in 
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the midst is an altar of Zeus ; this doubtless represents Castor 
and Polydeuces carrying off the daughters of Leucippus, an event 
which took place at a sacrifice their father was offering to Zeus. 
The altar and the racing chariots suggested at first that the 
scene was the race of Pelops and Oenomaus, as on the Olympian 
pediment, but this explanation is less probable. The south side 
of the building could only be seen from far away below, and the 
west front only by those who turned back after passing it on 
the Sacred Way ; but the east end faced those who were ap- 
proaching the temple, and the north side was visible from above 
and at a short distance, being close beside the Sacred Way. It 
may be for this reason that the style of the east and north sides 
is far better and more advanced in character than that of the 
other two ; it shows not only more original and vigorous com- 
position, but in execution also it attains more nearly to the 
essential nature of high relief. The difference, indeed, is so 
great that it seems impossible to assign the two sets to the same 
sculptor or sculptors. On the east end the subject is a Homeric 
combat in the presence of a seated group of gods. The interest 
is centred in the struggle over the body of a fallen warrior, who 
is shown by the inscription painted on the border of the relief 
to be Euphorbus ; from one side he is attacked by Menelaus and 
other Greeks, from the other defended by Hector, Aeneas, and 
other Trojans. The scheme is a conventional one, and does not 
follow very closely the Homeric description of the battle ; the 
coincidence in the names of the combatants with those on the 
well-known plate from Rhodes is curious ; it is not easy to see 
why the early artists preferred this scene to the better-known 
fight over the body of Patroclus, with which it was closely 
associated. The group of seated gods and goddesses look 
on at the fight in two sets, indicated by inscriptions as the 
gods of the city of Troy in one case, and presumably of the 
Greeks on the other. This group has often been referred to as 
resembling the seated gods of the Parthenon frieze ; a com- 
parison between the two serves to emphasise the difference 
between archaic and Phidian art. Here the composition is full 
of life and variety, the gestures are quaint and suggestive, and 
each figure is full of character ; but there is a lack of the dignity 
and moderation that is characteristic of Greek art at its best ; 
we see promise rather than perfection. In the drapery of the 
figures we meet with a conventional treatment of parallel folds 
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and with other details that may be found in Ionic monuments 
but that contrast with the grace and refinement of early Attic art. 
On the other hand the chariots of the combatants on this east 
side offer the strongest contrast to the stiff and flat appearance 
of the chariot teams on the east and south friezes ; instead of 
being placed in two pairs, each pair produced by doubling the 
outlines, here the team faces obliquely to the front, so that 
each horse can be seen separately ; and the variety of pose, as 
well as the skilful modelling in the round, are as conspicuous 
here as in the human figures, while the observation of the forms 
of the muscles on body and limbs is equally exact, though the 
transition from front view to profile is still an unsolved difficulty. 
The north frieze is the masterpiece of the whole series; the 
subject is the battle between the gods and giants. It is an 
interesting coincidence that we should find the same subject in 
what is, perhaps, the finest extant example of archaic Greek 
relief and the greatest of Hellenistic compositions, the Pergamene 
altar. Both alike offer an excellent illustration of the invention 
and resources of the ages to which they respectively belong. 
On the Treasury we see, at one end of the frieze, Aeolus, who 
lets the winds loose against the giants from two sacks ; one is 
still full, while the other is already collapsing in heavy folds. 
Then come a whole series of groups of combatants, the giants 
simply represented like human warriors in full armour, some of 
the gods in similar fashion, but with distinguishing details ; one 
figure, perhaps Dionysus, has a wine-cup set on his helmet to 
carry the crest; we can recognise Heracles by his lion skin, 
with its mask set on his head for a helmet, though he fights, 
like others, with a spear ; Apollo and Artemis use their usual 
weapon, the bow ; and Athena and Hera may each be recognised, 
transfixing a giant with a spear. But the most characteristic 
group of all is that of the Mother of the Gods, who dashes into 
the combat in her car, while the lions who draw it also take 
their share in the battle, tearing with tooth and claw the giants 
opposed to them. When these slabs were first found, many 
traces of their original colouring remained ; the background was 
blue, and the traces of red, brown, blue, and other colours upon 
the figures show that the whole had a rich polychromatic effect, 
which did not, however, as in the sculptures in rough limestone, 
completely cover the surface or obscure the texture of the 
material. It is, above all, the vigour, both in invention and in 
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modelling, by which we are impressed in looking at these north 
and east friezes, especially in comparison to the somewhat flat 
and timid work of the other sides. There is an inscription on 
the shield of one of the giants which is of a tantalising character. 
It seems to contain the artist's signature, though his name is lost ; 
it is written in a very unusual kind of ornate script, and the 
only characteristic letter is the Argive h ( = A), which occurs, 
however, by a curious coincidence on the plate from Rhodes with 
the fight over Euphorbus ; the form may have been in use in 
some of the islands or on the south-east coast of Asia Minor. These 
facts may be adduced as pointing to the Cnidian origin of the 
Treasury, but it seems safer, in the present state of the evidence, 
not to exclude the possibility of its belonging to the Siphnians, who 
are also recorded to have had a very magnificent one. Whether 
the art is that of the Aegean islands or the Asiatic coast, it 
certainly shows us a peculiar development of what we have seen 
in Ionia ; but to the opulence and facility of the Ionic style it 
has added a vigour of form and a correctness of detail which 
suggest some measure of Doric influence — an influence confirmed 
by the inscription. It is to be hoped that further study will 
lead to more definite conclusions, but we may at least assign to 
the sculpture that decorated this beautiful little building a posi- 
tion intermediate between the early architectural compositions of 
Ionic art and the Attic masterpieces of the Phidian age. Before 
the discovery of this Delphian Treasury the gap between the 
two was very wide, for sculptures like those of Aegina or 
Olympia belong to a different line of development. 

§ 31&. It cannot be said with certainty that recent discovery 
has given us an original from the hand of Calamis, but in the 
Delphic charioteer we may recognise almost certainly an Attic 
work of his time, and not unlike what he might have made. 
This life-size bronze statue was found between the theatre and 
the temple at Delphi, together with some fragments of reins and 
of the horses that formed part of the same group. It had stood 
upon a basis which recorded its dedication by Polyzalus, a 
brother of Hiero of Syracuse ; thus it belongs to the time im- 
mediately following the Persian invasion of Greece. The figure 
of the charioteer is complete but for the left arm. It represents 
a young man of aristocratic type, evidently not Polyzalus him- 
self, who must at this time have been advanced in years, but 
very possibly a youthful member of the same family who 
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acted as driver of the victorious chariot. It is not to be 
taken as a portrait in the literal sense, but rather as an ideal 
representation of the high-bred youth of the period, who 
delighted in chariots and horses, a pursuit nowhere in greater 
honour than with the reigning family of Syracuse. He stands, 
upright and alert, in the chariot at rest ; the horses' heads were 
probably held by grooms, of whom some fragments have been 
found. He is clad in the long chiton of the charioteer; its 
heavy and severe folds below the girdle, and the simple, though 
correct, rendering of the folds upon the chest, make the whole 
seem even more archaic than it is ; a closer study shows the 
texture of the thick and heavy garment to be treated with con- 
siderable care and variety. Across the shoulders it is gathered 
in by a curious arrangement of threads run through the stuff, 
so as not to impede the freedom of the arms ; and there is a 
most elaborate study of the minute folds thus produced. The 
head is of the shape with which we meet on Attic works of the 
time, especially vases ; the length of the chin is characteristic ; 
the hair is worked in minute ringlets, clinging so close to the 
scalp as in no way to obscure the outline ; they are bound by a 
flat fillet, with a key pattern once inlaid in silver ; the filling 
of the eyes still remains, and greatly enhances the effect of the 
expression. The edges of the bronze eye-sockets project, and 
are carefully cut into a number of minute points which represent 
the eyelashes 1 and shade the eye-balls. The reddish-brown 
iris and the black pupil give a most life-like effect to the original. 
The chin and lips are full, but not so heavy as they appear in a 
cast ; in form they remind us not only of the drawing on the 
Attic vases, but also of the expression which we find on the 
most delicately and carefully finished of the heads from the 
Athenian Acropolis, notably the one reproduced in Fig. 31. It 
is, above all, in the modelling of the arm and of the feet that the 
sculptor has exceeded himself ; the forms are wonderfully slight 
and graceful, yet not lacking in strength; the delicacy and 
precision of the work but serves to emphasise the aristocratic 
distinction of the type. We seem to have before us in this 
statue the culmination of the development which we could trace 
in the early Attic statues on the Acropolis, but with just that 
added touch of dignity and distinction which we should expect 

1 This feature is altogether lost or obscured in casts, in which these minute 
points run together into a shapeless and unsightly mass. 
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to find in the work of a master. When we remember that 
literary tradition points to Calamis as the sculptor to whom 
this early Attic school was leading up, and that in the most 
advanced of the Acropolis statues we could even feel some 
anticipation of the " nameless grace " of his style, it seems at 
least within the bounds of probability that the charioteer may 
be a work from his hand. He was especially famous for chariot 
groups, and we know that he undertook some commissions for 
the princely Syracusan family of which Polyzalus was a member. 
In any case the Attic affinities of the statue are conspicuous ; 
and at the time to which it belongs, Calamis was the most 
characteristic artist of the Attic school. We need therefore 
have little hesitation in using the Delphic charioteer to help us 
to form an estimate of his work. 

§ 37a. Among the rivals or pupils of Phidias none was 
more famous than Alcamenes as a sculptor of the gods ; but no 
extant statue or head could be assigned to him with certainty, 
though some extant heads, notably of Dionysus and Hephaestus, 
are probably derived from the types which he created. A 
welcome addition to our knowledge was made by the discovery 
at Pergamum, in 1903, of a herm with a bearded head, and with 
an inscription upon its front stating that it was " the beautiful 
statue of Alcamenes, the Hermes before the Gates," l doubtless 
a copy of the famous Hermes Propylaeus on the Acropolis at 
Athens — a work of which the authorship was previously unknown. 
At first sight of the head one may perhaps feel some disappoint- 
ment, in comparison with the hopes raised by such an identifica- 
tion. The character of the work is somewhat archaic, not to say 
archaistic, and this effect is enhanced by the three rows of con- 
ventional spiral curls above the forehead; it has also, in all 
probability, been exaggerated by the Eoman copyist, who could 
copy the form more readily than the character infused into it 
by the master. This form was doubtless prescribed. In looking 
at the herm we are reminded of the epigram : — 

t& \f<rT€ t fir) vdjufe r(av iroWwv tva 
'EpfJLuv Octapeiv elpd yap rtxvri 2k6tci. 

1 The inscription rims : — 

eidtfaeis 'AX/co/A^eo? TepiicaWh AyaXfia 
'Epfiav rbv irpb irv\u>v etffaro Ilepydfuos. 

The date is probably the age of Hadrian. 
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It is, in short, no ordinary herm, as one might suppose at 
first sight, and this is sufficiently attested by the fact that many 
other copies of the same original have since been found scattered 
through our museums. The hair of the head is rendered in the 
same simple manner as in the Zeus of Phidias, and with the 
same effect of dignity ; the features are treated in a broad and 
massive way in their modelling, and especially in that of the 
cheeks there is a suggestion of middle age. The broad and flat 
forehead, the wide-open eyes, framed by slightly projecting lids, 
the expressive lips, serve to render a character of dignity and 
benevolence which is in accordance with this conception of the 
bearded Hermes, in contrast to the type of the youthful athlete 
with which we are elsewhere familiar. The whole type is per- 
haps a little conventional, but it gives us the convention of the 
Phidian age, and by its help we can realise more clearly the 
way in which the chief gods were represented at this time. 
The individuality of the fourth century is not yet aimed at, but 
the more general conception of the deities is rendered in a 
manner that embodies the sculptor's ideal of the dignity and 
benevolence of the god he represents. 

§ 49a. It was hoped that a continuation of the excavations at 
Tegea might yield more examples of the art of Scopas; this 
hope has been fulfilled by the discoveries made by M. Mendel, 
of the French School at Athens. He has found not only archi- 
tectural fragments which justify the claim of the temple to be 
the most beautiful in the Peloponnese, but also several new 
portions of the pedimental sculptures. One of these, a head of 
Heracles, deserves to be placed beside the two heads of heroes 
already known ; it is, unfortunately, in equally poor preservation, 
being made of the local Doliand marble, which seems to stand badly 
the effects of the weather and burial in the damp and marshy 
soil. It represents the hero with the lion's scalp set on his 
head for a helmet, and in the treatment of the lion's mane and 
skin there is a resemblance to some of the lions of the Mauso- 
leum. The expression of the face of the hero has the same 
passionate intensity which we saw in the other heads from 
Tegea, and it is produced by similar means; the eyes are wide 
open, and overshadowed at the sides by a heavily overhanging 
mass of flesh beneath the brow. Heracles has not usually any 
place in the hunt of the Calydonian boar, nor could he well 
appear in the combat of Achilles and Telephus, but it seems 
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more probable to assume his appearance in the pediments than 
to suppose that another hero has in this case adopted his charac- 
teristic garb. There is another head of a warrior, of similar 
workmanship, and some of the dogs from the boar hunt. But the 
interest of the new discoveries centres in the figure of Atalanta, 
which must have belonged to the pediment, and in a head which 
almost certainly belongs to the figure. 1 

The maiden huntress is represented in a garb that would befit 
Artemis or an Amazon, a short chiton, reaching only to the 
knee, and bound by a girdle at the waist ; she advances obliquely 
from the background, her head turned slightly over her left 
shoulder. The reason for making this one figure in Parian 
marble, while the rest of the pedimental figures are in the local 
material, is probably to*be found in the fact that it is the only 
female figure ; and the white face and limbs of the heroine 2 were 
probably meant to shine out in contrast to the flesh-colour of 
the rest of the hunters. The same contrast between the heroine 
and her surroundings is emphasised in other ways ; one may 
almost say that it is the dominant note of the composition. It is, 
above all, to be seen in the expression of the face; while the 
others all show the eager intensity of combat, hers remains 
comparatively calm and impassive, reminding us of the similar 
contrast between heroes and centaurs in the sculptures of 
Olympia or of the Parthenon. The contrast may, at first sight, 
throw doubt on the attribution of this head to the pediment, and 
even on its association with Scopas. But, although it is in many 
ways unlike the male heads, it is both original and expressive in 
character ; it is not represented in the agony of combat, but in 
the full lips and mobile nostrils we see the possibility of passionate 
expression. The eyes and the muscles around them are indeed 
treated with a simplicity which contrasts with the swollen muscle 
and deep shadow of the male heads ; but there is a curious ridge 
between the brow and the eye-line that might be contracted with 

1 After carefully examining this torso and the head in the local museum at 
Tegea, I think there is very little doubt that they belong to each other. Both 
are of the same Parian marble and on the same scale. I have therefore ventured 
to fit the photographs together to scale in Fig. 140. The torso can hardly be 
anything but the torso of Atalanta from the pediment, though it is of different 
material from the other pedimental figures. In the illustration the size of the lower 
part is slightly exaggerated, owing to the position in which the torso is taken. 

2 It is true that Doliana marble is white ; but the sculptor probably knew how 
easily it was discoloured or decomposed. 
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similar effect to theirs. Above all, the head is not only different 
from other heads of the early fourth century, but it has a general 
resemblance in effect to other female heads that have been 
recognised as showing more or less affinity to the style of Scopas 
{e.g. Fig. 101); it also has a certain resemblance to the Artemis 
of Damophon, who thus is shown to have fallen under the influence 
of Scopas; and incidentally we have here a confirmation of 
Damophon's attribution to the fourth century. In treatment of 
hair and of drapery, with its curious sense of texture and restless 
touches of realism, we have again characteristics which we see in 
the Mausoleum and in other Scopaic works, and which are an 
anticipation of the tendencies of the Hellenistic age. The Atalanta 
may represent the work of Scopas as a young man, while his style 
was still in the experimental stage ; but it is too characteristic 
and too unlike the ordinary work of the period to which it 
belongs for us to hesitate in attributing it to him. And we must 
remember that hitherto we have had no female head which could 
be attributed to Scopas on grounds of external evidence ; with 
the help of the new acquisition we can trace his influence among 
female heads, just as .the heads of the heroes from the Tegean 
pediments formed the starting-point for a study of the male 
heads that could be associated with him. 

A striking confirmation of this attribution to Scopas of the 
Tegean Atalanta is offered by the publication of a statuette in 
Dresden which is undoubtedly a copy of the famous Baccl^^nte or 
Maenad by the same master. 1 The face, indeed, is very ditferent, 
for instead of the heroic calm of the Atalanta it shows the violent 
passion of ecstatic inspiration ; and this is expressed in a manner 
which reminds us rather of the male heads from Tegea. But, in 
the treatment of the drapery, especially in the smaller folds about 
the girdle, and in the realistic touches of detail, we see a close 
resemblance, not only to some of the Amazons of the Mausoleum, 
but more especially to the Atalanta from Tegea. The Bacchante 
advances on tiptoe, her head thrown back in ecstasy ; across her 
shoulder is thrown the body of the fawn she has slain ; her 
garment flies open from the waist. The type is one that occurs 
on some of the Neo- Attic reliefs, but, without a more trustworthy 
copy, it was impossible to pick out from among the Maenads 
represented on them the one that reproduced the work of Scopas. 
With the help of the Dresden copy it is now easier to realise the 

1 By Prof. Treu in Melanges Parrot, 
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nature of the original, which was perhaps the most extreme 
example of the skill of Scopas in expressing intensity of passion. 
§ 53a. While our information as to Scopas has been greatly 
increased by recent discoveries, the new evidence as to Lysippus 
is revolutionary in character. Until recently our knowledge of 
this master's work was confined to what we could infer from 
literary evidence or from his influence on his successors; the 
only extant statue which was generally regarded as a direct copy 
of one of his works was the apoxyomenos of the Vatican, and 
even in this case the evidence for the identification was by no 
means convincing, and its almost universal acceptance was due 
to its apparent consistency with our information as to the style 
of Lysippus. The excavations of Delphi have brought to light 
a series of statues dedicated by Daochus the Thessalian, re- 
presenting earlier members of his family. An identical set of 
statues were set up by him in Thessaly, as is testified by the 
inscription on their bases ; and on this Thessalian inscription the 
name of Lysippus is given as the sculptor of the figure of the 
pancratiast Agias. 1 This Agias had won his victories some two 
generations earlier, so that there is no question of a contempo- 
rary portrait. Daochus had ideal figures of his distinguished 
ancestors made for his dedication, and among these the athlete 
Agias was selected for representation by the most distinguished 
of contemporary sculptors. The statues set up in Thessaly were 
probably of bronze; those found at Delphi were of marble. This 
fact raises the interesting question how far we may regard these 
marble statues — and the Agias in particular — as replicas or 
copies of the originals set up in Thessaly. It is very improbable, 
on the one hand, that Daochus, having employed distinguished 
artists to devise portraits of his family, should, when ordering a 
duplicate set for Delphi, have ignored the work they had done 
for him. On the other hand, we cannot," in the fourth century, 
look for exact and mechanical copies of bronze works in marble, 
such as were customary in Roman times. The most probable 
view, at least as far as the Agias is concerned, is that Lysippus 
was asked to supply a replica in marble for dedication at Delphi. 
He would still have by him in his sttflio the model from which 
the bronze was cast, and he would naturally order one of his 
pupils or assistants to copy it in marble. Such a copy would 

1 It is uncertain whether the correct spelling is Agias or Hagias. The former 
has now become familiar. 
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not be likely to reproduce the technical finish and details of the 
model, especially such as were adapted to bronze technique; 1 
but, on the other hand, it would preserve the position and pro- 
portions, and the more essential and typical characteristics of 
the work of Lysippus. For such matters, then, it seems justi- 
fiable not only to regard the Agias as coming very near to the 
master's design, but also to substitute it for the apoxyomenos 
as the basis of our study. 2 It corresponds, no less than the 
apoxyomenos, to what we are told by literary authorities of the 
style of Lysippus ; it has an alert pose, the body and limbs are 
long and slender, 3 and the head small, especially when compared 
with the proportions used by Polyclitus. But when we compare 
the modelling of the Agias with that of the apoxyomenos, we 
find that it is more direct and spontaneous, less laboured and 
anatomical. In the apoxyomenos the muscles of trunk and 
limbs tend to be concentrated into balls or drawn out into tense 
sinews, which are hardly concealed by the envelope of flesh and 
skin ; in the Agias the observation is more from the outside, 
the muscles are more even in their flow, less emphasised in 
their details. The contrast is, in fact, between the artistic 
familiarity with the athletic form which marks the fifth and 
fourth centuries, and the scientific anatomical knowledge 
which distinguishes the academic work of the Hellenistic 
age, and which we see, in a more extreme form, in the 
Borghese Warrior of Agasias (Fig. 118). We must then 
regard the apoxyomenos as a later product of the school of 
Lysippus, rather than as representing the work of the master 
himself. The Agias shows us that, in his rendering of the 
athletic form, Lysippus retained the freshness and directness of 
observation that is characteristic of the Greek sculptors of earlier 
times, and so belongs essentially to the fourth century. It is a 
mistake to regard him as characterised by the laboured and 

1 M. Homolle notes the absence of an extra support as evidence that we have 
an exact copy of the bronze. But it seems rather to be a proof that the marble 
statue was more freely imitated, so as not to require one. 

2 Some authorities, while admitting the evidence of the Agias, have attempted 
to retain the apoxyomenos also ii# its place among the works of Lysippus. For a 
fuller discussion of this question see P. Gardner, J. H. S. 1905. I can only, 
record here my impression that it is impossible to retain both statues as character- 
istic of the same master ; the only two courses open seem to be either to reject 
the Agias as evidence for Lysippus, or to relegate the apoxyomenos to a position 
among indirectly Lysippean Hellenistic works. 

3 The legs appear shorter than they should, owing to a faulty restoration. 
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academic style that became prevalent among his pupils in the 
Hellenistic age. It is, however, above all in the head that the 
Agias affords a contrast to what has hitherto been regarded as 
Lysippean. The expression of the apoxyomenos is common- 
place and lacking in vigour ; and although other examples of 
Roman copies from Greek originals warn us how much may be 
lost by the copyist in this matter, we had no reason, from extant 
works, to suppose that the expression of the face was a thing in 
which Lysippus excelled. It is true that the statements of 
ancient authorities about his portrait of Alexander testify to his 
power of expressing character ; but no extant work could give 
us a notion of the way in which he did it. The face of the 
Agias has an intensity of expression which is only to be paralleled 
in works that have hitherto been assigned to the influence of 
Scopas, but it is different in character from that of the Tegean 
heads. The eyes have the same deep shadow round them ; but in 
this case the effect is attained by setting them very deep at the 
inner corners, where they are close together, not by an overhanging 
mass of flesh above the outer corners. This is more in accord- 
ance with the physical type, which is slighter and narrower than 
that adopted by Scopas. The result is not the far-away look 
that we noticed in the Tegean heads, but an intense concentra- 
tion on some nearer object; this is still directed upwards, a 
peculiarity in which we are again reminded of the description of 
Lysippus's portrait of Alexander. Here we have merely an 
athlete ; but it is evident that Lysippus was not content with 
the conventional and rather vague expression that we find 
in many Hellenistic athletes, and, above all, in copies of Roman 
date. This is what we should expect when we remember that 
it was Lysippus who established the type of the weary Heracles, 
but the question has hitherto been obscured, owing mainly to 
the fact that the apoxyomenos has been regarded as his most 
representative work. 

When we come to consider the attribution of other extant 
works to the influence of Lysippus, the Agias must clearly take 
its due place as a criterion, and it is evident that some series of 
figures that have hitherto been associated with Scopas — such as 
the Lansdowne Heracles and the Meleager of the Vatican — are 
much nearer in their type to the Agias. Not that it was a 
mistake to recognise in them the influence of Scopas ; but we 
now find that Lysippus, probably in imitation of Scopas, sought 
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to render intensity of expression, though by slightly different 
methods. It would, however, lead us too far afield to follow 
out these and other investigations. It must suffice for the 
present for us to note the modification in our conception of 
Lysippus that is due to the recent discovery, and to realise that 
numerous Hellenistic works, which are doubtless due to his 
influence, have failed to catch the more subtle characteristics of 
his art. 

§ 71a. If the Agias was found most opportunely to correct 
our notion of Lysippus, another recent discovery serves as an 
excellent example of the bronze work of a slightly later age ; for 
it is marked by the absence of those characteristics which we have 
noted in the work of Lysippus and of other fourth -century 
masters. This discovery consists of a life-size bronze statue, 
which was found, together with several others, in the remains of 
a wreck, dating from early in the first century B.C., off the island 
of Cerigotto. 1 The circumstances of the discovery give little 
clue as to the date, for the cargo was a miscellaneous collection 
of works of various periods from the fifth century down to Hellen- 
istic times, in all probability a consignment to a Roman dealer 
rather than a collection of captured spoil. The bronze statue, 
which is the chief treasure of the collection, was broken into 
a great many pieces, but it has now been put together 
and mounted ; only a few small portions are missing. 2 
The very great amount of divergence which we find among 
modern critics as to the period or authorship of this statue 
is in itself instructive; it has been attributed to any time 
from the fifth century to the Hellenistic age, and to the influ- 
ence, or even the hand, of several of the best-known masters. 
The subject also has caused much discussion; the statue 
represents a young man — whether god or hero or mortal athlete 
is uncertain — standing lightly poised on his left foot, while his 
right arm is extended ; in its fingers are traces of some round 
object that has now been lost. This object may be a ball, and 
some game of catching or throwing may be alluded to ; others 
have interpreted it as an oil-flask, though in that case the position 
would not be easy to explain. Among mythological explanations 

1 Sometimes called by its official modern Greek name of Antikythera. 

2 The way in which the statue has been restored, so as to conceal the losses, 
is open to criticism. But there is no ground for the assertion that the restoration 
has obscured or confused the style ; the extant fragments suffice to indicate the 
form throughout. 
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the most ingenious is that which would interpret the statue as 
Perseus with the head of Medusa ; but the right arm does not 
seem to carry a heavy weight. The identification as Hermes Logios, 
in the position of an orator, is inconsistent with the presence of 
the round object in the hand. The fact is, that the motive is 
not obvious or necessary, it is rather an excuse for the pose of 
the statue, and so, the accessories being lost, it is useless to guess 
its meaning. Here we have a desire for display and a lack of 
simplicity which at once stamp the work as later than the fourth 
century. A study of the modelling confirms this impression ; 
in the torso, which is disproportionately heavy, the muscles are 
treated in the laboured and anatomical manner of an academic 
age ; the limbs, which are slender in comparison, are realistic in 
parts and lacking in consistency of form. The head is of a 
character that fits the same period. Its superficial resemblance 
to the Hermes of Praxiteles has been noted, and some critics 
have seen in it a likeness to the work of other artists of the 
fourth or even the fifth century. But when we compare it 
with originals of this time, we see at once that it has lost all 
distinction, and has blunted down the fine features of the 
Praxitelean head to a commonplace triviality. There is certainly 
much beauty of type in the face, but it is just of that academic 
kind which reflects the attainments of the great masters, but 
loses most of their power and individuality. The statue, 
however, as a life-size bronze original, undoubtedly of Greek 
workmanship, though of later period, is of great value to us ; 
and this not because it gives us a new original of the greatest age, 
but because it gives us a representative example of the ordinary 
kind of bronze statues that were made in great numbers in the 
early part of the Hellenistic age, no less than at an earlier date. 
Looked at in this light, it shows us the high level attained by 
such* works, and the strength of the artistic traditions that 
survived from earlier times, though we can easily see in it 
the eclectic and academic methods by which such results were 
attained. 

Conclusion. — The discoveries and publications of the last ten 
years, though they have not been revolutionary in their effect 
on the history of Greek sculpture, have done much to supplement 
or to modify our knowledge as to various periods. For the 
prehistoric age, the excavations in Crete, and, to a less degree, 
those in Melos and^ other islands, have put an end to the 
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Fig. 142.— Bronze statue found offCerigotto (reproduced from J. U.S. XX 111. ix.) 
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isolation of the Mycenaean remains in Greece, and have shown 
them to belong to a branch of an early and widespread civilisa- 
tion. We have still much to learn as to the origin and distribu- 
tion of this civilisation, and its relation to that of historic 
Greece is as yet far from clear; but the essential distinction 
between the two has been emphasised by a fuller knowledge, and 
at the same time many more points of contact between them 
have been found. So far as decorative work is concerned, the 
early history of Greek art must be to a great extent rewritten, 
from the origins in Crete and the Aegean to the post-Mycenaean 
developments in the Argive Heraeum, in Corinth, in Athens, and 
elsewhere on the mainland, as well as in Thera, Delos, and 
other Aegean islands ; but all this new information affects only 
indirectly the history of sculpture. Nothing has been found to 
invalidate the theory that the continuous and independent 
development of sculpture in Greece does not go back far beyond 
the beginning of the sixth century B.C. For the earlier period 
of this development some new examples have been supplied by 
the metopes of the treasury of the Sicyonians at Delphi, and by 
the two large statues found on the same site representing the 
"Apollo" type in its most primitive form, and signed by an 
Argive artist. The sphinx of the Naxians, also at Delphi, 
gives us a new instance of the attempts of the sculptors from 
the Aegean islands to translate common decorative types into 
monumental material and into a colossal scale. Our knowledge 
of Attic art has been increased, not only by some new discoveries 
on Attic soil — notably of an "Apollo" who closely resembles 
some of the female figures on the Acropolis — but also by the 
careful and continuous study of the early architectural sculptures 
from the Acropolis, and of the buildings to which they belonged 
— a study which has made clear the relation of many of the 
extant figures and fragments, and has made possible a new and 
more certain reconstruction of the various early pediments to 
which they must be assigned. At Delphi the work of Athenian 
artists is represented not only by the pediments of the temple, 
contemporary with the Pisistratean age in Athens, but by the 
treasury erected from the spoils of Marathon, which shows us 
the fine decorative style of the Attic sculptors at the same stage 
of development as the finest red-figured vases, and just before 
the great reaction towards greater severity and dignity of work 
that marks the middle of the fifth century. The late archaic 
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period is also represented at Delphi by the most sumptuous 
and beautiful collection of architectural sculptures that decorated 
the treasury variously identified as that of the Siphnians or the 
Cnidians. The immediate predecessors of Phidias are represented 
among new acquisitions by the bronze charioteer of Delphi, 
which may be held to approach nearer than any work we before 
possessed to the style of Calamis, even if it be not, as is possible, 
an original from his hand. The excavations of the great Greek 
cities of Asia Minor have yielded many works of sculpture, none 
of them of more value to the history of art than the herm from 
Pergamum, which is identified by its inscription as a copy of 
the Hermes Propylaeus of Alcamenes. The light thus thrown 
on the types of the gods, as rendered by the contemporaries 
and rivals of Phidias, is supplemented by a colossal marble head 
of Zeus, now in Boston, which comes much nearer than any 
previously known copy to the Olympian Zeus, and its simplicity, 
dignity, and breadth of treatment help us to realise what the 
masterpiece of Phidias may have been. 

In the case of two of the sculptors of the fourth century, 
Scopas and Lysippus, discoveries have been made which in the 
one case add considerably to our knowledge, in the other call 
for a revision of the older estimate of his character. The 
pediments of Tegea, which were already the foundation of our 
study of the art of Scopas, have been increased by several new 
figures; among these are a Heracles and another hero resembling 
those previously known, and a very fine figure of Atalanta, 
with a head almost certainly belonging to it, which shows a 
remarkable individuality of character. The discovery at Delphi 
of a contemporary replica of a work of Lysippus, the Agias, 
shows that the style of this master had to a great extent been 
misjudged hitherto; he proves to be more fresh and vigorous, 
and less academic in his modelling than had been supposed, and 
also to have given much more attention to the expression of the 
face, which rivals even that of Scopas in intensity. In con- 
sequence of these new criteria it will be necessary to reconsider 
much that has been written as to the respective influences of 
Scopas and of Lysippus on later art, and it will also be possible 
to draw more clearly than before the line between the produc- 
tions of the fourth century and the academic or eclectic work of 
the Hellenistic age. 

To the Hellenistic period must be assigned many discoveries 
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that cannot here be enumerated. But none is so remarkable in 
its character as that of the miscellaneous cargo of sculpture that 
wras lost, some time in the first century before our era, off the 
island of Cerigotto. The finest statue from this wreck was a 
life-size athlete, which represents for us the bronze statuary of 
the beginning of the age of decline, just as the Delphi charioteer 
shows it us in the period just before its highest attainments. 

Fortuitous discovery and systematic and scientific excavation 
have combined to make the last ten years most prolific in their 
additions to our knowledge of Greek sculpture. But the new 
discoveries, on the whole, fall very well into their places in the 
structure of artistic history that has been built up by successive 
writers and investigators. There is still much to learn about 
them, and there are many works previously known that they 
will help to identify ; but we may proceed in this study with a 
considerable measure of trust in the security of* its results, and 
with a confidence that, even if mistakes have not always been 
avoided, these very mistakes have helped, in many cases, to 
bring us nearer to the truth. 
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